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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Veterinary profession is conspicuously de- 
void of prizes. With the exception of the Fitz- 
Wygram prize we have nothing but what is given 
at the Schools. Professor Walley has been try- 
ing for some time to induce the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to establish a Scholarship, 
but hitherto without success. There is more than 
one difficulty to overcome. Of course the first 


question is to get the money. We are a poor pro- 


fession, and our Council is wisely careful with the 
funds in its hands. Then, if we were rich enough 
to offer prizes worth having, the question arises in 
what way should they be given. It may be grant- 


ed that competition is good, and that it would 


instigate to work; but in what direction should 
we endeavour to direct the energies of students ? 
Original research requires special aptitude, special 
Opportunities, and a sufficiency both of money and 
time to render it successful. Our funds are not yet 
such as to offer much inducement in this direction. 
Clinical observation is most valuable, and we might 
possibly give an impetus to it by offering prizes 
for really careful thorough work in this direction. 
A prize for a number or a series of cases, well ob- 
served and well recorded, might do good and would 
hot require much money. It is a question whether 
any sums of money which might be given to de- 
Serving men would be best expended in encouraging 
them as students to work more thoroughly, or as 
graduates to continue their studies to a point which 
would help them to stand on an equality with mem- 
bers of the medical profession. We wish to raise 
noes profession, and we are not certain whether it 
— be best to try and improve the student or to 
an to improve the graduate by offering him 
* mee for continued study. Our own opinion 
+ Pe Ry funds are too small to offer any in- 
“ — likely to attract the graduate, and that 
wed a years to come we had better devote our 
neans to improving the student. 


—_— 


Pt ree Veterinary Medical Society has 
section thie er a prize to students for the best dis- 
‘sa te ~ year. This is a step in the right 
ar et = practical anatomy is the chief stone of 
ed eaun 1on of medical education. If we make a 
mist we make a careful worker, and we 


ens 
ateahenen who at least knows the rudiments of 
wate as @ veterinary surgeon. Anatomy has 


amefully neglected of late, and the dissecting 





room has, at most of our schools, been grossly mis- 
managed. If the Central Society’s prize awakens 
some interest in the minds of students, and leads 
to more care in mastering’ the structure of the 
animal body, it will have done great good. A little 
wholesome competition between the students of all 
the schools may possibly lead to some reform in the 
teaching. 


The Central Society. has however gone further 
than this. It has passed a resolution offering a 
grant of £50 to the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, for the purpose of founding a Prize Fund. 
Such a fund could only b2 used for the purposes 
specified, and if other Societies would follow their 
example we migLt some day have a fund from which 
substantial prizes or money grants might be given. 
At the next Council Meeting the subject will be 
considered, but in the mean time some thought 
should be given to the direction in which we should 
go. Laboratory work is all very well in its place, 
but there is too much tendency now-a-days to neg- 
lect clinical work. Microscopes and _ books are 
necessary to pathological knowledge, but we are 
tov apt to consider that they alone make a scientific 
man. Very first class essays can be written on various 
conditions by men whose knowledge is obtained 
solely from books and laboratories, but who fail 
to recognise the condition when it comes 
under their eyes in practice. We must beware 
of giving science undue prominence, rather 
let us remember what Sir Jamas Paget has said— 
that science and practice should go hand in hand, 
and be taught proportionately. To make a good 
practitioner it is necessary to train eye and hand, 
for surgery is an art as well as a science. Mind 
and hand must both be trained, and our prizes 
should be so arranged as to further the production 
of thesvery best kind of practitioner—one who 
combines science and practice in a proportionate 
measure. 


We ventured last week, in a note to a communi- 
cation, to forecast the opinions of the members of 
Council on the question of a New Charter. We 
attempted a classification of the members under 
three heads—for, against, neutral. In the first list 
we placed Mr. T. Briggs who this week sends us a 
letter repudiating this position and stating that he 
shall vote against any such innovation. We can 
only express our regret for the error and offer our 
readers an explanation. Mr. Briggs says he has 
never made any statement warranting our inference 
except that he is willing to quash the “Ninth 
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Clause.” Our inference that he would support an 
application for a New Charter was founded upon 
this very admission, which he published when he 
was a candidate for election on the Council. He 
then said “I am in favour of the Clause being can- 
celled.” Now, to give effect to Mr. Brigg’s ex- 
pressed wish, a new charter is absolutely necessary, 
and we concluded that if he granted the major he 
must necessarily grant the minor. Mr. Briggs 
quotes in his letter the very paragraph of his address 
upon which we relied, but he stops short at an im- 
portant point, His address said “I vigorously pro- 
test against the arguments of the agitators. The 
Clause was not thrust clandestinely into the 
Charter of 1876. It was brought before many 
meetings of the associations, discussed in Council 
and approved at the Annual Meeting.” ‘This he 
wrote in April 1889 and probably accepted his facts 
from others. We should be glad to have chapter 
and verse to prove their correctness. What meetings 
discussed the Ninth Clause ?—-What discussion over 
it took place in Council ? What approval was given 
it in discussion befure theAnnual Meeting? We have 
carefully looked for answers to these questions and 
we challenge Mr. Briggs to produce any. Nobody 
kuows what the clause was introduced into the 
charter for, nor by whom. 

We do know that the Council in those days was 
elected at the annual meeting, and that men obtained 
aseat on it by fifteen or twenty votes; that the 
profession was apathetic, and took no interest in 
what was done; that they trusted in their Council 
with child-like faith ; and that they lost their birth- 
right. We unhesitatingly assert that not one man 
in a hundred then knew anything about the ninth 
clause, and that now not one man ina hundred would 
hesitate to abolish it. 

Mr. Briggs says “for obvious reasons” he has 
so far beer neutral on this question. We fail to see 
his reasons. We think the time has come when 
every man who has the interest of his profession at 
heart should speak Out and speak clearly. We have 


bw patience with the men who follow the cult of | Byerley’s case seems to be that the animal ha 


the jumping cat.” It is the duty of each member 
of the profession to say whether he is for or against 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


NOTES OF A CASE OF LAMENESS RESULTING 
FROM FRACTURE OF THE LEFT FIRST RIB. 


By Wm. Wits, M.R.C.V.S. 


Some two or three years ago, I saw among the 
patients of a professional colleague a brown harness 
mare, seven years old, that had recently been taken 
off train excessively lame in her near fore limb. 

As she stood in her box she presented the ap- 


‘pearance so well shown by Mr. Byerley’s illustra- 


tion, but not in such a marked degree. The near 
fore limb. as 2 whole, was hanging down, only the 
toe of the foot touched the ground, all the joints of 
the limb were flexed. The head hung down but 
there was no curving of the neck. When com- 
pelled to move she did raise the limb to some 
trifling extent, and advanced it on the trunk, but 
she was incapable of bearing any weight on it. 

She was seen by several veterinary surgeons, 
who arrived at as many different opinions as to the 
cause of her lameness. She was kept under ob- 


| servation for a few months. the lameness never 


improved and she was destroyed. 

On-making the P. M. the first rib on the left side 
was found to have sustained a complete fracture 
near its head, around which there was a very con- 
siderable bony deposit. The broken ends were 
united by fibrous tissue and were capable of a good 
deal of movement on each other. The condition 
would constitute a “false joint.” There was much 
dense fibrous tissue (organised inflammatory pro- 
ducts), between the muscles in the vicinity, and 
particularly beneath the Serratus Magnus. 

1 explained the lameness just as Mr. Byerley has 
done. The vessels and nerves supplying the limb 
were included in the area invaded by this mass of 
cicatricial tissue, and I concluded that the lameness 


-and wasting of the limb were the results of the 


| 


the new charter, and not to wait till his neighbour | 


makes a move. For nearly two years the question 
has been a burning one and it should be settled ane 
way or the other. 
been on one side, and those opposed to any change 
simply re-iterate a lot of exploded fallacies whish 
deceive no one but themselves. 

\ e agree with Mr. Briggs that ~so far the 
agitation has not been very edifying.” It certainfy 
has not. It has shown an amount of apathy on one 
side and misstatement and selfishness on the other 
which is truly lamentable. A brighter prospect. is 
in sight, and the new charter is inevitable. This 
Council may perhaps take steps to obtain it—the 
next certainly will. At the election of councillors 
next April the profession will express its 
no uncertain voice, and we shall be 
new members of council obtain 
promise a restoration of rights a 
abuses. 


So far all the arguments have | 


| 
| 
| 


/and has done hard work in London ever since. 


| 


| when pole-axed, though I am surprise 
Irving suggesting that the accident occurs 
views with | high percentage. 
surprised if any | way a horse falls. 


a seat who do not | of immense numbers of horses and seen them 
nd a correction of | out” and have certainly not recog! 
proportion, 


A peculiarity of Mr. 
1 both 
first ribs broken, yet there is no reference to ay 
defect observed in the off limb. 

I have never before or since met with an ident 
cal case of lameness. I have, however, met wit! 
two or three cases of lameness similar to the «bove, 
in which the elbow is permitted to descend cou- 
siderably below the level of the sternum, but 1 
in which the foot was planted flatly on the grou” 
Thad diagnosed these cases as laceration of the 
Triceps-extensor-brachii; but have never had * 
opportunity to make a P. M, on one, One of ep 
cases, where the elbow dropped very low, mau’’ 
good recovery in about two months or little more 


pressure it exerted on them. 


0 


iJ) in falling 
1 to find Mr. 
to such a 
on the 
ghter 
done 


doubt horses do break their ribs (stern: 


It must of course depend 
I have witnessed the slau 


jised any such 
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J might of course easily overloo 
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was puz- 
how any veterinary surgeon could fail to distinguish | zled, and states that “this is the first case of the 
between such a condition and a fracture of three| kind” he has met with. 
weeks’ duration, as in Mr. Byerley’s case. orofpro-| I am only too glad that my remarks should have 
hably three months’ in mine. Mr. Byerley’s illustra- | induced others to write and Mr. Byerley to return 
tion of the ribs would not give one the impression | to the subject. If I am not mistaken our thanks 
that the fractures arose in this way. are due to Mr. Byerley for having been the first to 
: a ; ut on record a very unexpected cause of a ver 
Sinve writing the above I have received the cur- ttriking form of Re Bang . I also incline to think 
rent number of The Record and find in it notes of a/ his explanation of such cases—impairment of the 
case by Cyclops. _It affords no information that) action of the Serratus Magnus muscle—is the cor- 
would justify an opinion as to whether the fracture | poot one 
pet —— time the animal was pole-axed, or) =] must for the time reserve any remarks on post- 
Mr A sit a from Williams’ Surgery (this mortem fracture of ribs. I once found one in an ani- 
I am anfortunattl unable to do as I bad tole to a wal Ghent whish © lew out took pines, gue 8 wes 
estar Wek. Gall Eats ilies meine Siemans te: tie then that a horse-slaughterer present (an unim- 
effect that. when the Tri Poa sar eae = ) | peachable authority) gave me the information I 
ect that, when the ‘riceps 18 Injured @lagnosis 18 | quoted. If I am wrong it was quite unintentional. 
easy in consequence of the presence of swelling, heat 
and pain, If this be matter of fact none of my cases | " 
were injured Triceps. LACERATION OF THE FLEXOR META- 
= Se = —————— TARSI AND OTHER ‘TISSUES ABOUT 
THE HOCK. 


SHOULDER. (?) LAMENESS. By C. Cunnineaam, M.R.C.V.S., Slateford, Edin. 
By R. C. Irvine, F.R.C.V.S. 








I was pleased to see the sketch and history of my 


_ My object in writin; a note on this subject was | old patient reproduced in issue of 27th Septem- 
simply pag — pouasis ae it. I entirely ber. Though “old and not of much value ” and long 
ndorse Mr, Byerley’s remark that “the possession | since gathered to his native dust, the horse seems 
ge is a to simply wandering on | still to be serving a very useful purpose. In “ Wil- 
ng sands of speculation”; and we shall | liams’ Surgery” and the pages of The Record he 
get at the facts by each contributing his mite. The yet speaks, and it may be instructs. 
lesion found by Mr. Byerley was new to me in con- | Seen for the first time this form of lameness does 
a with the symptoms shown. A very simi- | certainly strike one as peculiar and strange. When 
wipes — om a exami- understood nothing is simpler ;—when not fully 
om eS y ' tt Sok Oe be = joint, | a ~ puzzling and there is danger of 
: ; a, thr te Record, to recon- | wrong treatment. 
= ara apc pg Be oo a —_ to — bie — of oney diagnosing the case in 
observer and very careful wise ae cana Pestcenr ‘Walley The ion oh pot ve 
his graphic drawing which suggested ‘emarks | tleman-far in hi ighbourh ” hia a 
endl tea aes g ggested my remarks | tleman-farmer in this neighbour ood, Fairly well 
mh gh empt to unravel the nature of the CASES | bred, at first we believe, chronic rheumatism, the 
article gee gr ; agp yer P In his = sequel probably of chest affection, had ruined the 
ny details re ; | é al’s constituti o as, aS Ss ‘ 
but new he supplies "‘etaile whi h i cng ul t | — ° ye vente — me ah 0 SORE Soe 
pangs Fy al ich leave no doubt ailing. Att e date of his last lameness howevei, 
condi r : at the lesion was the cause of the he was greatly improved, able to do regular work 
ome: 0 the shoulder. on the farm; and while dragging a load of manure 
adhe ral — ger ” I take . pone ~ “a one of the dunghills (in the old fashion here) 
nag , n one kind of lesion. ave he became suddenly very lame. 
rw 7 result of injury to the elbow. Williams | I could make nothing of the case. At rest in the 
lentil *S . due to injury of triceps-eatensor- | stable there appeared little amiss, but whenever 
ture of th a yerley has related a case due to frac- | the hind quarters were moved, up the near hind 
mee sd a rib. Then there are the cases | leg was jerked with all the suddenness and force of 
at ea essen _ = ne what are these ? | severe stringhalt—* thrown violently backwards 
euheh dates Wie y gh? “s . other injury. In | a upwards, and “the tendo achilles was seen to 
cables Tate : lable history of a slip and | all into a number of folds. On the recoil again, 
pepe a oe - pte of such cases — is | as it am, the limb hung pendulous and apparently 
other distinct local chang g. pain, heat, or of any | powerless, dangling and swaying not unlike a frac- 
ion. There is ieee = ag one to the les- | tured tibia case. I thought at first that the gas- 
peculiar « dr a” ng but the lameness and the trocnemii had sustained some damage—lost their 
ys a 3 gery aes of the shoulder. _—| connexion with the point of the os calcis or some 
as the SNasisac tanith te Mom a be! op Oe | —S it might be that the lateral liga- 
Saine part of the rib as ji ages at about the | ments o the hock had become stretched, that the 
yet the neck w f s in Mr. Byerley’s case, and | spring or snap-like action of the joint was lost, but 
as unaffected. It also shows that the | nothing of the kind was present. ‘The stifle and 
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hock joints appeared all right. There was a 
little fullness and hardness over the extensor mus- 
cles but not seemingly of much account, yet there 
was the horse stalking round the yard, jerking up 
the leg and throwing it backwards at every step, as 
if in the greatest disdain--as if the foot and leg did 
not belong to him, and he wished to pitch it away. 

Professur Willlams was then the Principal of the 
Clyde St., School and he very kindly agreed to look at 
the case. Professor Walley had recently entered on 
his duties as lecturer on Cattle Pathology, and tbe 
two gentlemen drove out and I went with them to 
the farm. 
Williams like myself simply looked, but Professor 
Walley, without the least hesitation told us he 
knew what was the matter—that laceration of the 
flexor metatarsi muscle had taken place—he had seen 
a similar case before, had made an examination 
after death and found this lesion. 

Whenever this opinion was given it flashed 
through my mind that the Professor’s diagnosis was 
right, that Professor Dick had described just such 
an injury in his lectures, and on coming home I 
unearthed the following from my notes, January 
1859. I give it as it stands. “The flexor meta- 
tarsi muscle itself is sometimes strained, giving rise 
to very peculiar symptoms—the horse can stand not 
so bad on his leg, but whenever he attemps to draw 
it upwards, the gastrocnemii muscles with their ten- 
dons seem relaxed and flaccid: and the leg hangs 
pendulous in the air asif he had lost the power of 
it. Much the same symptoms are presented if the 
gastrocnemii muscles are strained. Strains of the 
flexor metatarsi almost all recover if sufficient time 
and rest be allowed.” 

From this I think that it is plain that the «Old 
Professor’’ had not only “seen something” of 
laceration of the flexor metatarsi but was well ac- 
quainted with it—as with most forms of lameness— 
common or obscure. He must have seen and trea- 
ted several cases of this injury. 

Professor Vaughan’s sketch does him the greatest 
credit. It is the old horse’s quarters and the gen- 
eral appearance of the limb to the life. The only 
objection I ever had to it is that the parts between 
the stifle and hock are {just a “leettle elephantine,” 
(1 hope Mr. Vaughan will pardon me). If the en- 
largement in front of the leg there had been to such 
an extent it is plain that the diagnosis would have 
been easier; while the “folds” over the tendo- 
achilles are just a little too broad and the indenta- 
tions between them not so plainly and sharply de- 
fined as in the real subject. On the whole, how- 
ever. the sketch is a very able one of a very difficulé 
subject, it gives an admirable representation of the 
symptoms exhibited, and the readers’ best thanks 
are due to Professor Vaughan, for without the wood- 
cut the remarks of Professor Williams, like the ob- 
servations of Professor Dick, might have bee 
what overlooked. 

I have met with the same injury a few other 
times. 1 remember on the day on which the Royal 
College Of Veterinary | iin eee 

g eterinary Surgeons held its first and 
only Annual General Meeting in Edinburgh, a good 
few years ago—early in the forenoon, a big rather 


n some- 


On the horse being moved Professor | 





| 


leggy coach-horse while dragging a load up one of 
the steep streets in Edinburgh fell, and on rising 
was so lame that a cattle-waggon had to be used to 
get him home. That horse stood fairly well on his 
leg till moved, and then he had all the characteris- 
tic symptoms of sprain of the flex. metatarsi. Such 
a good specimen and example was he, that I recollect 
being tempted to replace him in the compartment of 
the cattle-waggon and have him carted over to the 
Freemason’s Hall for the inspection of the members 
of the R.C.V.S., but I refrained, believing this would 
be too great a liberty, and savour of presumption 
on the part of aHighland Society man like myself. 
I regretted afterwards this conclusion, seeing that 
however good a sketch is, the living subject is pre- 
ferable. The horse’s head was simply tied up to 
prevent his lying down, time and rest and a mild 
blister put him right. 

Last summer too I saw a slight variation—a 
very mild case—so mild that the cob was kept at 
work, and it was interesting to see the jerk and 
slight relaxation of the hamstring at every step, 
walking and trotting. 

I have also seen this injury in the cow, from slip- 
ping on the kerbstones of the byre. 

It is surprising how little real lameness, properly 
so called, attends such cases. It appears as if the 
flexor metatarsi had not much to do with the sus- 
taining of the weight of the body, or that other strue- 
tures could relieve it of this function when required. 
Its great use apparently is to regulate the action of 
the powerful muscles behind, and when laceration 
of its fibres does take place, the gastrocnemii muscles 
and others seem to have matters all their own way, 
and jerk and twist the leg backwards and upwards 
at pleasure. There is a limit to the action how- 
ever of the gastrocnemii, and when they have sufii- 
ciently extended the hock by a good pull at the os 
calcis, the spring or snap-like action of the joint 
comes into play, and the gastrocnemii are suddenly, 
as it were, thrown out of gearing, and the tendo- 
achilles becomes “ flaccid and relaxed” and “thrown 
into folds,” the completion of the movement being 
accomplished mainly by the flexor pedis (perforans). 

Of other uncommon iujuaries in this region Pro- 
fessor Dick mentions that the “tendon common to 
the flexor metatarsi and extensor pedis as it passes 
over the groove on the anterior part of the head of 
the tibia is sometimes strained, giving rise to lame- 
ness not easily distinguished from that caused by 
disease of the stifle joint; the bursa through which 
the tendon passes becoming distended with syne 
via.” 'Uhis we have not met with so far as we know. 
nor the injury mentioned by Professor Williams— 
“The tendons of insertion of the flexor metatars! 
becoming detached from the tarsal and metatarsa 
bones.” ' 

“The tendons of the gastrocnemii muscles 4 little 
above their attachment to the point of the os calcis, 
are at times the seat of disease and injury. One 
rather striking case of severe inflammation of the 
tendo-achilles of each hind leg, we recollect, 1 
which the horse could neither rise nor stand when 


raised by slings, and had to be destroyed, (by pithing, 
we remember. ) 


The knife was double-edged, rather 
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broad and sharp. The cord was fortunately com- 
pletely severed at one thrust, the ribs fell, res- 
piration ceased, but on looking the horse full in 
the face as he lay, we were startled to find him look- 
ing at us, as we thought, quite intelligently ; after a 
short time the expression changed :—the body seemed 
to die instantly—the head a minute or two after- 
wards. ) 

Detachment of the tendo-achilles from the point 
of the os calcis, wholly or partially, is not uncom- 
mon among dairy cows, tied up for weeks and months 
without exercise. Heat, pain on pressure, and well 
marked thickening and swelling of the tendons a 
little above the point of the hock, is also one of the 
precursors or concomitants of what is sometimes 
termed “fibroid degeneration of the muscles of the 
thigh” after puerperal fever. 

Another injury of a striking nature is fracture, 
more or lesscumplete, through the articulation be- 
tween the lower bones of the hock and the head of 
the large metatarsal—of this we have seen three 
examples, 

The first, an osteo-porusis patient of ours, given to 
Professor Gamgee for dissection many years ago, and 
mentioned, if we mistake not, in one of his works. 
The case was a very chaiacteristic one, con- 
siderable swelling and bulging of the bones of the 
face below the eyes; enlarged joints; bones of the 
extremities large and porous, with the articular 
cartilages of some of the larger joints raised in a 
number of peculiar little eminences with correspond- 
ing depressions. On being pulled on to the dissect- 
ing table, prior to slaughter, one of the hind legs 
became fractured at the lower part of the hock. 
Dissection showed that no real fracture existed 
through bone, but that the lateral and other liga- 
ments had simply parted from the large metatarsal 
at the above named articulation. 

Another case was that of a carriage horse, which 
yoked to an old farm cart (in holiday time) was be- 
ing made to drag a load of grass out of a soft field. 
Unaccustomed to work of this kind, the horse re- 
fused, the whip was applied, when kicking high 
over the front bar of the cart, the horse sent the 
heels of one of his shves through the thin fir- 
wood panel, making a clean round hole into which 
the foot slipped, and there remained, the horse 
thus getting into a queer position—the off hind foot 
on the ground, the near high in the air, fixed in the 
fore part of the cart. On being freed he was made 
to drag the load home, but on reaching the stabie he 
stood on three legs, with the near hind held up a 
few inches from the pavement, and to all appear- 
ance partially fractured. Atthe seat ofcurbthere was 
- unnatural depression or concavity, in front of the 

ock a corresponding bulging or convexity, there was 
no lateral displacement, but the metatarsal bone had 
as it were fallen out of the straight line and presen- 
ted a peculiar curved appearance. Singularly enough 
— the fore or the off hind foot was picked up the 
PP ag and put weight on the injured leg 
pling oe? ime, and in this position the parts re- 
tester ft wed ager appearance. The strong pos- 
pee: het an ents of the hock were apparently in- 

, ose in front, especially the oblique or 





astralogo-metatarsal had evidently given way, al- 
lowing the large metatarsal bone to separate in front 
from the lower row of the bones of the hock, leav- 
ing a space of above } of an inch between them. 

The horse was put in slings, the leg bandaged 
and for about a week or ten days there was hope of 
recovery, but severe inflammation of the joint and 
parts supervened, and to end his suffering the ani- 
mal was destroyed. Dissection showed the liga- 
ments in front torn to shreds, and a gap be- 
tween the bones, with the articulation dry, red and 
angry-looking. 

Our last case was a valuable young horse 4 yrs. 
old, whicn stood fourth in his class as a hunter 
at one of the Royal Shows. Challenged afterwards, 
we believe unjustly, as a whistler—negotiations 
for his sale were broken off, and his owner not 
liking his temper as a hack and hunter, broke him 
to harness. While being tried one day—for 
safety in a big van--he refused to turn as wished ; 
one good cut from the whip of the driver was 
followed by an equally decisive kick from the 
horse. Severe lameness set in, and on being got 
home the off hind leg was found presenting much 
the same appearance as the last case, only not to 
the same extent. 

Eight or ten weeks in slings, with common 
woollen bandages carefully applied, and entire rest, 
no movement whatever that could be avoided, saw 
the horse walking and trotting sound, but with a 
considerable bony deposit all round the lower part 
of the hock. Annoyed at this blemish the owner 
sold him at a low figure to one of the better- 
class dairy farmers here. With difficulty we ob- 
tained another wonth’s rest for kim and then he 
was put to work, and has been at it now regu- 
larly for three years—one of the best, most hardy 
and fastest horses in the district. We told the 
first owner that probably much of the bony de- 
posit would be absorbed in course of time, but we 
were scarcely prepared to see it almost disappear 
as it has done. “A rough hock,” or “a slight 
touch of spavin” would probably be the certifi- 
cate of any practitioner after examination. 

From these desultory jottings 1 think we may 
conclude with the “Old Professor” that cases of 
laceration of the flexor metartarsi almost all re- 
cover if sufficient time and rest be allowed, and 
that the great Physician, Time, with very simple 
treatment, sometimes converts a hopeless looking 
case into a very good recovery, even in partial 
fracture. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUNDNESS AND UNSOUNDNESS OF HORSES. 
By Geo. A. Bawnam, F.R.C.VS. 
Continued from page 196. 

[In reply to Mr. Banham’s circular asking in which 
group the various diseases named should be put, replies 
were received from twelve gentlemen which are tabulated 
as under. The capital letters are to be interpreted thus, 
A=Sound. B=-Practically Sound. C—Unsound, but 
useful for specific purposes. D—Unsound.]| 
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Summary or Part II. 


We shall find more difficult to deal with, from the fact 
that itis impossible for each and all of us to see the 
same defects with the same eyes, i.e. to diagnose them, 
and even if this were possible, it would perhaps be still 
more unlikely that each would interpret the significance 
and the probable result of them in the same way, so far 
as they influenced the working capabilities of the animal 
affected by them. This is the probable explanation of 
the diversity of the opinions expressed in this part of 
the questions submitted to the Members of this Asso- 
ciation. It is not improbable that some of the Mem- 
bers could not agree in their own minds, which may 
account for so few answers having been returned. 
However, with a little thought and management on 
our part, we think something might be done with re- 
gard to interpreting the importance of any given defect ; 
and thus avoid the very contradictory certificates which 
often appear before the public. For instance, we have 





known two Veterinary Surgeons examine the same | 


horse and both agree ,that “Spavin” existed, and one 
yiving a “Sound” certificate and the other an “ Un- 
sound’? one, This sort of thing should not be pos- 
sible to occur. 
not of the Spavin, but if we all agreed that it was 
present, then we ought to have little difficulty in word- 
ing our certificates, because it should be a recognised 
fact amongst us that a spavined horse could not, under 
any conditions, be called “Sound.” It might be 
* Practically Sound” or “ Unsound” according to the 
judgment of the examiner at ‘he time. 

We, therefore, put the above list of defects before you 
for the purpose of discussion, in order, if possible, to 
arrive at some reasonable classification for our future 
guidance. 

Circumstances may alter cases with some of these 
defects, such as (1) the age of the animal, some defests 
being much more serious in young than in old animals ; 
(2) the kind of work the animal! is required to perform 
as saddle (light or heavy weight, hacking or hunting), 
harness (single or double, light or heavy loads) ; (3) the 
condition of the country (flat or hilly); (4) the extent 
or degree of the disease ; (5) the conformation of the 
animal; (6) the action of the animal; and (7) what is 
perhaps of greatest assistance to us in forming a correct 
and genuine opinion is the personal knowledge of the 
history and performances of the horse under our in- 
spection, But even here, we think, rules might be 
framed to guide us, so that the opinions given by diff- 
erent practitioners shall not be so directly opposed 
to each other as they sometimes apparently are. 

We will now endeavour to analyse the list of diseases 
above enumerated as follows :— 

Can a horse be “ Sound” with any defect at all. ac- 
cording to the definition given avove! We venture to 
think it cannot, for however slight a scar a horse has on 

its knee it depreciates him not in appearance, but also 
in pecuniary value, and thefore should not be called 
“ut ” n ; — 

* Sound, To illustrate our meaning, we may give an 
instance of a person sending a V. S. to examine a hi h 
priced horse he has never seen, although he hnowe il 

character and performances as a hunter. say. The V S. 
gives a certificate of soundness, and the animal is for- 
warded to the owner ; when it arrives. he finds the h ; 
has a scar on the knee. What do you think wendbe 
the feeling of the gentleman expecting to see a “ sound ” 
horse / 

We are of the opinion that a horse to be sound should 
be one that answers to the definition above given, and 
should require no note of explanation or qualif re 
sentence in it at all; and this should be the distinguish” 


ing feature bet i : 
(B, C a x this class (A), and the other classes 


Class B. Term “ Practically Sound.” 

Includes Warts and Fibrous Tumours (if not incon- 
venient for the Animal’s use); evidence of Poll evil or 
Fistula (if healed, no swelling, and do not interfere with 
usefulness); Dropped Hip (old standing case) ; Mallen- 
ders and Sallenders (if slight and dry); Grunting (un- 
accompanied with any abnormal sound or exertion); 
slight opacity at edge of Cornea; total blindness of one 
Eye from accident (for harness); Parrot Mouth and the 
opposite condition (if not excessive, and the animal is 
not required to be put into a grass field at any time) ; 
injuries to the Tongue (slight) ; Calf-knees (slight and 
for harness) ; Knees bowed laterally (if slight and for 
harness) ; “ Wired” or “ Tied in” under the knee (for 
light weight and work; turning out of the Feet (if 
slight, not unsightly, and no signs of brushing present); 
turning in of the Feet (if slight). Upright Pasterns 
(slightly so) ; Long Pasterns (if not excessive) ; Bent 
Fore-legs (if history is favourable) ; evidence of Brush- 
ing or Cutting (if due to bad shoeing) ; Sickle Hock 
(if aged and action good); Straight Hocks (we have 
more confidence in than the former) ; Capped Elbow 


| (slight and old standing); Brokeu Knees (if slight and 


We might differ as to the existence or | 





skin moves freely on underlying structures and action 
good); Capped Kuee (if small and action unimpaired) ; 
Round or Worn Joints (if slight, animal aged and for 


harness); Splints (when small and well away from knee 


and ligaments) ; Sidebones (with good, strong, open feet, 
for harness or slow work); Fractured Tuberosity of Is- 
chium ; Thorough-pin (if small and soft, and animal 
aged); Bone Spavin (if posteriorly situated and not 
large): Curb (when small, old standing and well-formed 
hocks); Enlargements on outside or below Hock 
Joints. “Pointing” of Feet (if not lame and feet pro- 
perly shaped and action good); Odd Feet (if similarly 
formed to others, and no defect in action); Contracted 
Feet (if slight, good horn, and action right); Sanderack 
half-grown out (if horn is good); Small Frogs (if feet 
are otherwise good); Thrush (if slight, and no tender- 
ness,; Corn (if very small, and feet good); Capped Hock 
(if superficial, small and not very unsightly)!; Loss of a 
Portion of the Eyelid (if the eyelids can be closed). 

Class C. Term “Unsound but useful for specific 
purposes.” 

Broken Wind (slightly, for moderate paces); Um- 
bilical and Ventral Hernia (small); Shivering and 
Chinked Back (for ploughing or drawing loads, or where 
backing is not required); a lachrymous condition of the 
Eye without impairement of vision; opacity at edge of 
Cornea (slight); Cataract (small) ; total blindness of 
one Eye from accident (for riding or hacking); Crib- 
biting ; Windsucking (if animal digests food right and 
no tympany); Wearing (if fore legs are good) ; Calf- 
knees; Knees bowed laterally (decidedly); W ired in 
under the Knee; evidences of Cutting or Brushing (if 
joint is not enlarged); Sickle Hocks (in young alr 
mals); Upright Hocks (in young animals); Broken 
Knees (if cicatrix is moderate and action unaltered) ; 
evidences of Sprained Tendon (for harness); °° 
Shins: Round and Worn Joints (if not excessively 80); 
Splints (for harness work); Ringbones (if small an 
not involving joints): Stringhalt (if slight and for har- 
ness); Bone Spavin. anterior and posterior (if sm 
and for harness work and hacking); Dragging the Toe 
of Hind Foot (slight). 

Class D. Term Unsound.” d 

Rheumatism ; Paralysis ; Broken Wind ; Warts <7 
Tumours (if in way of harness); evidence of the Pol 
evil or Fistula (if any swelling exists); Ruptures » 


Shivering or Chinked Back (in cart horses); Hip 
knocked down (recent case of); Mallenders and Sal en- 
ders (if severe and horse coarse bred); Schirrous Cord ; 
Heart Diseases; Obliterated 'Blood-vessels ; 
(in London horses, as Mr. Wragg says, 


Grunting 
«“ Horses whose 
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system contains the poison of Glanders invariably 

nt’’); Whistling; Roaring; a lachrymous con- 
dition of the Eyes (if the skin of the face under the eye 
is bald); opacity of the Cornea (if near centre of eye); 
undue convexity of Cornea; Aqueous Humour not 
clear; Ophthalmia; Cataract (if large or in centre of 
eye); Pupillary Opening not responding to stimulus of 
light ; any disease of the Vitreous Humour in which it 
liquifies or solidifies ; any disease of the Retina ; Quid- 
ding; Carious Teeth; irregular wear of the Molars ; 
Crib-biting; Windsucking; Weaving (if legs are 
worn); Turning out of Feet (If excessive or signs of cutting 
be present): Turning in of Feet (if very marked); Upright 
Pasterns (for hunting or fast road work); Capped Hock 
(if large, recent, or synovial); Broken Knee (if cicatrix 
is large, swelled, or action impaired); Capped Knee (if 
large); evidence of Sprain of the Tendons, Tevdonous 
Sheaths or Ligaments ; Sore Shins or its effects ; Round 
or Worn Joints (for saddle or fast road work); evidence 
of Neurotomy having been performed ; Splints (when 


way, Raymond, Rogers, Rogerson, Roots, Samson, 
Slocock, West, Wragg and Villar, while Messrs. Evans 
and Irving attended as visitors. 

The minutes of the previous annual general meeting 
were read and confirmed, 

Correspondence was read from Mr. J. Malcolm, Hon. 
Secretary of the Midland Counties Veterinary Associa- 
tion, from Mr. Joseph Woodger, Mr. J. S. Hurndall, 
Mr. A. Prudames, Mr. Charles Sheather, and Mr. 
H. C. Legge. 

Mr. Matthew Clark, M.R.C.V.S. of Wimbledon, Mr. W. 
F. Barrett, M.R.C.V.S., of New Cross, and Mr. A. E. West, 
M.R.C.V.S. of Chelsea, were unanimously elected Fel- 
lows of the Socieiy. 

The Honorary Secretary next read the Annual Report 
and the Balance Sheet for the past year, which showed 
the Society to be in a very prosperous condition ; on the 
motion of Mr. F. Wragg, seconded by Mr. Oatway, both 
documents were received and adopted. 
| The election of officers for session 1890-91 was then 








large, pegged, hour-glass shaped, involving gknee joint, | proceeded with and Mr. F. G. Samson, of Mitcham, was, 
or interfering with ligaments, especially for saddle | on the motion of the retiring President, unanimously 
work); Windgalls and all other bursal enlargements elected President of the Society ; Messrs. Hunting, Mul- 


particularly if large and tense); Ringbones ; Sidebones | vey, Raymond and Wragg were elected Vice-Presidents, 


(however small in hunters and forfast work; although 
Mr. Wragg says “ they are not so important in cart-horses 


‘and Professors Axe and Pritchard, Messrs. H. Edgar, 
H. D. Gibbings, Alfred Gostling, T. Moore, F. Oatway, 





as most people imagine”); Elephantiasis ; Stringhalt ;| H. G. Rogers, A. Rogerson, W. Roots, J. Rowe and 
Thorough-pin (if large and animal young); Bog Spavin: | 8. Slocock as Members of the Council; Messrs. A. L. 
Bone Spavin (anteriorly situated); Occult Spavin ; Curb | Butters and W. Roots were appointed Auditors, Mr. 
recently done); “ Pointing ”’ (if habitual and feet altered | Joseph Woodger was unanimously re-elected as Hon- 
at all in shape); Odd Feet (if differently formed to the | orary Treasurer, the Honorary Secretary was also re- 


others);"Contracted Feet (if markedly so, whether action 
is defective or not): Split Hoof (Sandcrack); Thrush 
(if tender, or heel contracted and frog wasted); Corns 
(marked or slight with low heels); Rings running ob- 


elected. 

| Votes of thanks were heartily accorded to the retiring 

| President, to the Honorary Treasurer, and to the Hon- 
orary Secretary. 


liquely from toe to heel of hoof ; Hoof concave (hollow)! It was announced that the Annual Dinner would take 
from Coronet to ground surface; Hoof convex (bulg- | place on Thursday, November 6th. 
ing) from Coronet to ground surface; Horn of Wall | 
thin, or brittle, or broken away ; Low Heels with flat 
sole: Large Feet with weak heels (especially for town At a meeting of the Council of this Society, held on 
work); Thin (weak) Soles: Convex, Dropped, or | October 13th, it was unanimously agreed on the motion 
Puniced Soles : Seedy Hoofs: Keratoma; False | of the Hon. Secretary, seconded by Mr. Slocock, “ That 
Quarter: Wasting of Muscles as in shoulder slip ; evi- | during the session 1890-91 a prize of the value of five 
dences of Dragging the Hind Feet (toes) on ground (if | Guineas be offered by this Society for competition 
horn is much worn away); Portions of Eyelids wanting | among the students of the various Veterinary Schools, 
(if not sufficient left to close them); Laminitis ; Chronic | for the best dissected specimen ”’ ; also on the motion of 
or Tender Feet; Canker; Parrot Mouth and the | Mr. Hunting, seconded by Mr. Mulvey, “ That the Cen- 
opposite condition (if excessive or to be turned out | tral Veterinary Medical Society make an offer of a grant 
at grass). to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of a sum of 
We as Veterinary Practitioners require a list of recog- | £50 as the nucleus of “A Prize Fund” from which 
vised terms and definitions, and the diseases and defects | *22™4l anes be offered to the students of British 
classified under each so as to establish a precedent upon | Veterinary Schools, to encourage special competitious in 
‘ny disease under given circumstances in order to arrive | P ractical Anatomy. 
at a uniform standard, and this should be the teaching 
in all schools. If after our first attempt we found our- | 
selves wrong in a few cases, as we probably shall—still, 
We venture to think if the subject is revised from time to | 
tine by the profession at such meetings as these, we shall 
eventually sueceed in bringing this subject as close to | 


l bd 2 . . ° 
tniformity and perfection as it need be for all practical | 
purposes. | 


OFFER OF PRIZEs. 


Sipngéy Vititar, Hon, Nee. 


Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 


| FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 
THE CENTRAL | 


VET N Ls : 
ERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. An examination for the above degree was held in 


T) j London on Tuesday, October 21st, when the follow- 
hoi twentieth Annual General Meeting of this | ing gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the Royal 
ro Th, was held at the First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, College of Veterinary Surgeons :—- 

The Fale a ey. at 7.30 p.m. sod | Professor EK. 8. Shave, R.V.C , London. 
the chair, a nen. Coe H. C. Wilkie. Esq., Bodmin, Cornwall. 
me Fellows present were Messrs. A. L. Butters, | T. A. Huband, Esq., Cheltenham. 

onald Gregory, A. Gostling, Ingersoll, Mulvey, Oat- | F. G. Ashley, Bath. 
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l 
The examiners were Dr. Fleming, C.B., Professor | 
Win. Duguid, and J. Roalfe-Cox, Esq. 
Artuur W. Hitt, 
Secretary. 


COUNCIL MEETING, R.C.V.S.—Erratom. 


In our recent report in the list of Committee on 
the Bursary question (p. 182), the name of Prof. 
Brown should be included, and in the place of Mr. 
J. F. Simpson should be Sir H. Simpson. 





. | EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 
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i SIR JAMES PAGET 
ON SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 





il You hear a good deal said by some that science is the 
ai only way to success ; by others that practice is the only 
way to what is right. After watching for a great number 
ie Se of years, [ am disposed to tell all students now—and I 
MENS Ne think the rule nay hold good for others besides those in 
a medicine—both should be worked together. Neither 

1 taken alone is enough and sufticient for all that might 
4 , be done best in life. There is, indeed, a great amount | 
Bait tis of medical knowledge which can be learned only in 
2 So 5) practice, but there is not one part of that which cannot 
“is be learned as well by a scieutific student as it can by 
eh anyone else, and there is a great quantity of knowledge 
‘ to be applied in practice which can only be derived from 
4 scientific knowledge, and the range of that class of 

; knowledge is every year increasing as the application of 
: the sciences become more abundant in the practice of 
medicine, as they do in every calling of life. So that 
; my conviction, and I hold it strongly, is that the prudent 
“Pe age | course fora student is to study very carefully and very 
thoroughly the whole of those which are called prelim- | 
inary scientific subjects, and not to cease the study of | 
them when he has passed through the examination at 
the end of his first two years, but to hold on in the same 
temper and same mode of work through life as he should 
begin in his first two years. I know medical students 
are told continually that there are two groups of men— 
a the scientilic and the practical,—and many will tell them 
te a that the notion of a scientific man being a good prac- 

i titioner is simply absurd, and they tell all kinds of 
stories of the manner in which scientific men who have 
| secomgeme to be practitioners have grievously failed, 
ed ese stories are amusing, as most of those that are so 
' frequent and not quite true. But that which may be 


ee ee ee 
wit es ae pre ween 





| held most certainly is that there is absolutely nothing in 
; medical practice which cannot be learned by the student 
2 of science, and that the student of science may learn 
4 many things in practice of which the practical man will 
remain ignorant, The whole of this talk of the incom- 
patibility of science with other subjects I take to be 
really sheer nonsense. In regard to medical education 
and medical practice, it is quite as absurd as the talk 
that scientific men canrot be good men of business. or 
that they cannot have a love of art. Put all this aside 
and let the studies be alike and equal, or in fair pro or- 
tion, vhe studies of science and the studies of senile 
There are a number of methods of inquiries, and a num- 
sa of instruments, the use of which is constantly 
ecoming more important in the practice of medicine, 


and which can be learned best in th i | 
e early per 
student-life, and when they are being fe (A ssn of | 
The microscope, the ophthalmoscope, the keen | 


science, 
instruments of dissection, the making 





the colouring—all these things are becoming daily more 
useful in medicine. Be certain they can be learned only 
in student-life. As a senior in the profession, I tell that 
with sorrow and with envy. If a man defers the learning 
of those things to the time of thirty, much more to forty, 
he will remain unknowing of them for the remainder of 
his life. In ordinary talking, men seem. to think that 
careful observation is one of the easiest things in the 
world, and there are some who speak as if they them- 
selves had never overlooked anything of importance in 
their lives. Study any science, and one can see ex- 
amples of the opposite in every page. It would be a very 
useful book, I think, if someone would write, not a his- 
tory of discovery, of which we have many valuable books, 
but a history of the oversights—a history of things 
which have been under men’s feet, plainly before their 
eyes, and yet that have been absolutely overlooked, 
Every page of history would tell of them. We never pass 
a week, never pass a month, without finding discoveries 
made by some persons at work on the very same field as 
we are, or suppose ourselves to be, at work. And why 
do not we see these things! Surely that these persons 
should have «bserved them clearly, and that the crowd 
of others did not observe them, must be a proof that we 
were either very careless or very idle, or really it was a 
proof that careful observation is very difficult, and the 
power of it is not to be acquired except by the most 
careful study and self-discipline. I was lately, when on 
my holidays, much struck when walking on moors in 
Yorkshire to find abundance of the plant, the sundew 
(Drosera rotundifolia), in connection with which Darwin 
worked better than anyone else. In my early student 
life I used to study botany on the broads of Norfolk, 
and saw what everybody else did—that it caught flies, 
and that flies hung upon its leaves; and there it ended. 
I did not observe what Darwin has done—that it not 
only caught them, but that it entangled them, that 
is clasped them in its tentacles, and held them till it 
had slowly but surely digested, absorbed, and lived upon 
them ; for that it surely does. That which is now 
obvious to every man was exposed to the sight of all the 
great naturalists for centuries past; but not one of 
them observed it, and it was reserved for the the keen 
perceptive powers of Darwin to find out that which 
which might have been obvious to every man’s mind, 
That might be told of every mcnth of our lives. Edu- 
cation in science, in the formation of the mind, brings 
about a fitness for accurate and careful observation, for 
let it be remembered that those sciences which are 
especially called preliminary sciences are well fitted to 
lead the way towards the study of disease and the man- 
ner of treatment. There is another faculty to be as 
carefully cultivated, and that is cautious ‘thinking. 
There is an expression used by a great master of science, 
John Hunter, which I have quoted to make myself more 
wise, and quoted to others. John Hunter used to say, 
“Do not think; try.’ Well, Jenner says that Hunter 
used to say that to his pupils, and I am sure that Hun- 
ter used to say that repeatedly to himself, for he was 4 
man of most constant and profound thought. All his 
books and all the records of his life tell that he er 
constantly thinking; but he seldom let the thoug ' 
pass without submitting it, if he could, to the test he 
observation, and he repeated to himself, “ Do not thin! ; 
try.” 1 added on the words, “ Do not think; _ 
“ Be patient, be accurate.’ It might be well for ri 
to keep in mind the three words, but I might oe 
them with this paraphrase: “Do not think a 
are likely to state what is true in science ; test for 1 7 
observation.” Read, for example, from such = 
as Faraday, John Hunter, or Darwin ; or take the m 


recent work, which is within the knowledge of us all, & 
; Pasteur. 
of sections, and | a great discoverer besides. 


Pasteur is a thinker every day of his lif _—e 
Long before Pasteur’s 
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there were suggestions and thoughts that material and 
infectious diseases must depend upon some organic mat- 
ter, some organic being, some fly, some minute thing in 
the atmosphere. Well, man thought it again and again, 
and as they mostly think, without anything else; and 
nothing was done, and nothing came of it. But Pas- 





teur thought, and then Pasteur observed ; and look at | 


the progress since. The whole doctrine of infectious 
disease is not only changed, but manifestly improved 
into something approaching certain knowledge. And 
look at its application in the treatment of infectious 
fevers or their prevention Look at its application in 
the whole of the sanitary arrangements around this and 
other towns ; vr look, again, at the marvellous applica- 
tion of it by Sir Joseph Lister. In the whole history 
of antiseptic surgery Lister saw the value of Pasteur’s 
first observations on fermentations. He thought they 


They seem so opposed to what we are striving to attain, 
viz., uniformity of fees and examination of students. 
Has it not been the object of our Veterinary Medical 
Associations and our well-wishers generally to see our 
professional motto, “ Vis Unita Fortior,’’ carried out in 
its entirety? I wonder what title these hybrid prac- 
titioners would assume that Prof. Williams speaks of. 
Would it not be better to see the last of the present 


regiment of empirics before we institute a new order? 
|“ A little knowledge is dangerous.’ This applies par- 


| ticularly in veterinary practice. 


In illustration, I may 
say that a short time ago I was called to what was con- 


sidered by the attendant a simple case of injury, which 


| 


were applicable ; he tried; he thought again : he tried, | 


and ultimately there has come that which it would be 
difficult to estimate for the number of human lives it 
has been instrumental in saving. Lister is still a 
model man of science in this line. He is still perpetually 
thinking—thinking whether what he has done is as good 
as it might be, whether there might not be something 


better—thinking, and steadily and constantly observ- | 


ing. The absolute effects of all the great progress of 
science in every direction—and most of all I speak of it 
positively in regard to medical science—is the result of 
the work of those who have thought and tried. 
men especially, but I think there are old ones subject to 
the same remark, are temptnd to think so much of them- 
selves in thinking, it is so satisfactury to have nothing 
to refer to in the outer world, but to rely entirely 
on that which is within oneself; and so they love the 
thinking put not the testing. So many things are sup- 
posed to be true if they are explained well, that it is 
thought unnecessary for the medical life to refer to 
them again ; and let me suggest to every student that 
tor every explanation he finds offered as to the value of 
amedicine, or a food, or anything else, he should look 
clearly to see what the facts are, or test them for him- 
self, and remember that the trial must be made by those 
who are accustomed to act from clear and scientific ob- 
servation. Both things must be taken together—the 
power of clearly observing and the power of cautiously 
and carefully thinking. Science must have its time to 
work in. It cannot de to-morrow what it must have 
many days to work for, but it does it in time, and here 
We see all round about us the application of the direct 
purpose and utility of the sciences of chemistry, physics, 
electricity and the rest. What biological science may 
do in the time to come I will not venture to predict, but 
[ can remember that it is not more than fifty years 
ago—only half a century—since chemistry and physics 
were looked upon as mere science, glorious in the know- 
ledge which it brought, perfectly admirably in the keen- 
ness of enquiry which it excited ; but of other utility 
scarcely any. And now nothing that surrounds us is 
like these in what they have added to the happiness, the 
abuudance, and the comfort of life in every corner of 
the world. One must not predict, but it would be no 
greater wonder if in time to come—say, half a century 
hence—the biological sciences had an application as 
wide, as useful, as universal, as those have.—The Lancet 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 


Dear Srr.—As a country practitioner, I thought some 
remarks made by Prof. W. O. Williams at the opening of 
the Edinburgh New Veterinary College rather strange. | 


Young | 
'dangerous peice of special pleading in favour of doing 


was under treatment by a half-qualified veterinary sur- 
geon. On examination I found the animal (a filly worth 
£100) to be suffering from a very serious open joint, the 
treatment had been hot bran poultices, and stimulating 
applications. I need scarcely say that after such blun- 
dering the animal had tv be destroyed. I am a believer 
in the old adage, “ If a thing is worth doing at all it is 
worth doing well.’”’—Yours truly, 
UNIFORMITY, 


THE PROFESSION AND THE COUNCIL, 
SIR, 
The very temperate letter on this subject which ap- 
peared list week from “A Constant Reader ’”’ deserves 
attention. I have read it carefully, aud consider it a 


nothing. With much apparent fairness of words it 
really lays down the doctrine that the Council should 
be trusted with a simple and child-like faith. One can 
imagine “Constant Reader’? assuming the part of the 
Council and saying to the profession “ shut your eyes 
and open your mouth and see what I will give you.” 
Dear old gentleman, how hurt he would be when the 
profession declined to give him its entire confidence ! 
Those days of innocence are passing away. 

The mixture of common place truisms and unproved 
conclusions which your correspondent strung together 
really mean very little. Every one knows and no one 
disputes that the Council is master of the position. — It 
does not strengthen that position and it does not mollify 
opponents to sententiously tell them they are outsiders 
and can do nothing and deserve no hearing. — It is not 
quite true that every member of Council obtained his 
postion by the deliberate vote of the profession. One 
fifth of the number are elected by the Council; in other 
words twenty per cent. of the body reached their seat 
quite independently of the voting papers, and some re- 
tain it year after year without possibil'ty of objection 
from any electors. It may be logically correct to say 
that each member of council holds his position by the 
deliberately expressed wish of the profession ; at any 
rate it is legally true. 3ut logic never yet controlled 
the actions of human beings, and laws are made in con 
stitutional bodies so as to accord with the wants and 
necessities of those bodies. Our Council is quite an 
exceptional body if it desires to arrogate to itself a posi 
tion of independence of and indifference to the voters 
who elected it. it may be that some of its members 
possess a name to conjure with, and that the profession 
will continue to return them time after time without a 
thought or care for their opinions. When such men 
put. forward the excuse that their opinions are well 
known—that they speak and write on all subjects—we 
may pardon their failing to issue any formal profession 
of faith. When they adopt a different line and say “I 
shall issue no address to the electors; my name has 
been before them for years and if they not satisfied they 
may show it; I only accept a seat to do what [ think 
best and they must accept my judgement’? we must 
object. Our profession is becoming important enough 
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now to swamp all individual vanity. No man in it is 
so big as to be indispensable and no man must be per- 
mitted tv remain on our Council who does not treat the 
profession with deference. | No Member of Parliament 
is returned by his constituents until he has fully ex- 
pressed his views on current topics, and we should re- 
turn no Member of Council till he also is open and 
honest with his electors. ; 
Free criticism will never do harm and it is quite time 
in the profession that candidates for council should 
stand out boldly for examination and consideration. 
When candidates are really and truly returned as openly 
representing the ideas of the practitioners, they will 
never fail to obtain respect. They will never be real 
representatives until each elector knows who and what 
he votes for when he fills up his voting paper—When 
that good time comes (and it is very near) our Council 
may safely do what seemeth best in its own eyes, for it 


will only dc what its individual members have promised 


shall be done. In those days I fear the council will be 


much changed in constitution and the fossil members | 
will have time in private to regret that the portals of the | 


council room are guarded by an awakened and watchful 
electorate —Yours truly, “ OBsERVER.”’ 


THE PROPOSED NEW CHARTER— 
A DISCLAIMER. 


Sir,—In your issue of this day’s date, page 192, you 
place my name in the first column, thus leading your 
readers to infer that you have good grounds for believing 
I am ready to vote for a new charter. Will you please 
say how you have come to that conclusion! Further 
than saying some time ago, “ I am in favour of the 9th 
“ clause being cancelled, not that I think it in any way 
“ injurious or deterrent, but that it would be a pity and 
“a mistake that such a small insignificant question 
“should cause a split or arouse jealousy in a body 
“ corporate which is otherwise warmly united, at the 
“ same time I vigorously protest against the arguments 
“ of the agitators, &., &e.”’ (Vide Veterinary Record, 
April 13th, 1889). Beyond this I have no remembrance 
of having committed myself, in any way, to vote for a 
new charter. 

Being a Fellow and the Senior Vice-President of the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. I have, for obvious reasons, so 
far, been neutral. Until some “scheme” detailing the 
real benefits a new charter will confer upon the pro- 
fession in general and “ some” gentlemen in particular 
is brought forward I shall unhesitatingly vote aywinst a 
new charter. When the proper time comes | shall be 
eager to enter the fray and shall have some counter 
claims to urge. The history of the agitation against the 
9th clause is not very edifying as you yourself seem to 
see. Yours faithfully, 

The Wylde, Bury, THOMAS 


JRIGGS. 
18th October, 1890. bi 


Communication is acknowledged from Mr. J. Smith. 





Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 





Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Steel, v.n.c.v.s., F.z.8. 
Hon. Sec: 8. K. Nariman, Esq., M.p., B.se., L.v.se. 
Off. Hon. Sec: Mr. J. D. Parokh, G.B.V.Cc., Bombay Vet. Coll 


Borver Counties V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. T. Greaves, F.n.c.v.s., Knott Mill, Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, .x.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 


Caucurra V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, M.R.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah. 


CentraL V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. F. G. Samson, M.R.C.V.8., 
Upper Green, Mitcham, Surrey. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, F.r.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 


and September, First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, at 7 p.m. j 
EasteRN Counties V.M.A. ' 
Pres: Mr. E. J. Kitchin, m.r.c.v.s., Norwich. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. R. S. Barcham, m.r.c.v.s., North Walsham. 


Meetings, Second Wednesday, Feb. and July. 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. C. Steel, r.n.c.v.s., 12 North-circular-road, Dublin 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. McKenny, M.RB.c.V.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


LaNcASHIRE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, ¥.2.c.v.s., Brick-st., Manchester. 
Hon. Sec : Mr. Peter Pike, m.R.c.v.s., Manchester. 
Meetings, 2nd Wednesday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LinconnsHIrE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. ¥. L. Gooch, r.x.c.v.s., Stamford, Lincolnshire 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Smith, M.x.c.v.s., Huntingdon. 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 


Mipuanp Counties V.M.A. 

| Pres: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.R.c.v.s. 17 Church Lane, London,E. 

| Hon. Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, F.R.c.v.s., 

Holiday-street Wharf, Birmingham. 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May, Aug , and Nov. 
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Narionan Ver. Association. 

| Pres: Mr. ‘I’. Simcocks, F.x.c.v.s., Drogeda. 

| Sec: Mr. G. A. Banham, r.x.c.v.s., Downing-st., Cambridge. 

| Treas. and Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. F. Wragg, F.8.C.¥.5., 
17 Church-lane, Whitechapel. 


| Nortu or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
| Pres: Mr. J. W. T. Moore, ¥.R.c.v.s., 

| 16 Albany Terrace, Whitley, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
| Hon. Sec: Mr. W. A. Hancock, M.R.c.v.s., 

| 2 Holly Avenue, Killingworth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Royau Counties V.M.A. 
Pres : Mr. A. Wheatley, F.n.c.v.s., Reading, Berks. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. Kidd, r.r.c.v.s., Hungerford, Berks. 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royat ScorrisnjV.S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, m.n.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. ; ; 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.r.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Scortish Merropoxitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. H. Thompson, .r.c.v.s., Aspatria, Cumberland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Rutherford, m.r.c.v.s., 
12 Bread Street, Edinburgh. H 
Sourn Duruam anp Norra Yorksuire V.M.A. Bf, 
Pres: Mr. G. T. Pickering, F.n.c.v.s., Monk Bar, York. . 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. ; 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., Jnne, Sept. and Dec. 


SourHern Counties V.M.S. : 
Pres: Mr. F. Raymond, r.8.¢.v.8., .V.D., ; 
P. House, Woolwich. ; 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. A. Hollingham, 
79 Anerley Road, London, S.E 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. P. Heath, m.n.c.v.s., Southernhay, Exeter. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Penhale, r.x.c.v.s., Barnstaple, Devon. 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


WEst or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. Robinson, F.R.c.v.s., 
37 West Burn-street, Greenock, N.B. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. James Weir. 


Yor«sutre V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. W. Briggs, .n.c.v.s., Halifax. i 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. F.Greenhalgh, M.R.c.v.S., Hunslet, Lee 





Meetings, First Friday of Feb., May, Aug., and Noy 


Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and October. 





